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The "special" quality ofc special education* is the 
body of jknoirledget skills^ and Attitudes vhich are used in the 
education and training of exceptional school children, -in ptactide, * 
iyhese children have been those vho public school systems could not or 
would ndt teach, ihe history of education for exceptional children is 
a sipple story of massive nelgect'^ denial, and rejectionji The first' 
ntnstitutioiis organized for the blind, depf, an^ retarded'Were 
resid^iitial^ some distinctive programs fbr exceptional children were 
organized iij public day-schools at the -Burn of th* century^. But' it 
was not until afte^* World War IlJ that a Remarkable surge ol 
activities^ on behalf of handicapped children began. Currently the 
field of spebj^l educatioii is negotiating a more integrated place for 
ex^^tlgjjalt'''^^ iri both' the publiq schools and. the communities 

in w'STich they live. There are many new trends in, special education 
t^aking place today. Since 1970/ parents have returned to the courts 
as a means of promoting public action. Jndividualissi and 
maxnstreaming jhave bothl emerged as important,irends in this decade, 
lastly^ a more open view' of/human capacities seems evident. Special 
education is in t^^l^e early phases^ of a majpr transformation. An 
unusual s4t of opportunities challenges specfal ^'ducatoxis to 
influence their futtirfe and that of the children they serve, (EC) 
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I The "special" quality of . special education ife the bt)dy of . knowledge, 

\ skills, and attitudes which are usedyln the education and trailing of 

the exceptional population of school/ chil^reiEI. ' In theory^' this clientele. 
'*- ha^ consisted of ctitldren with phya^^ological, intellectual, and emotional^ , 
handicaps • ^In practice, the childiten hav^ vbeen those our public school 
systems could not orVould not vteiibh. The difference be^wee^ theory and 
practice represents a compound of /cultural attitudes toward* edu^^ 
' educational^ philosophy, teacher traitfi^i^, and public School' fuudibg. ■ 
Cul tural ^attitudes have beM an : imjpprtant 4^ 
I f of the Purposes assigned tj'b oui^/pu^^ D^ri,ng the ^ . 

mid-Nirfeteenth Century,, free, tjiiblic ,educ#*l3n; was^ t^^ 
dmocratic need for a Iiterat^/elect0ii:ate4 As, industijialization (5f ; the ^ 
country necessitated a gr.eat |n£liix of ^^1^ 
■ tion was seen to be the" ameritknii^ing of the newcomers and the transmissiott^ 

^ ■ •<:■ ' I -.; ' '[ . ■ / I. ... . , ■ . ■ •■ - 

to thm of the cl)un try's cuXftuSral values^ '^^^^ 



V. - 



after Wot Id War i, education/, was coricepjbu^lized as a social investment in ^ 
Children who would be: able to pay dividends on that investment by making 
returns to society^ None if these nbtidns include^ provision^ for children 
with handicaps. Depending upon the e>5,te^t of the 'handicap, the children 
were considered to be misfits ai^ outcasts pr^Wrdens^^^^^ / 
members of sbcietyv* j ' " ' • '^1 

I These attitudes haVe'^ taken ^ long tilne to die out?^^ithQugh muc* 
progress has been , made /in the |^iast Wen^^^ in providing e^ca- 



tion for 'Children vJltW- handicaps^ it: haf been in the forin,of ^specJ^F 
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education" wiiidi has tended to make the children more conscious of their 
differences 'from other children tha|x their similarities. This is not to say 
tnat special educatprs conside^ the consumers of their services inferior 
jlhil^ren but that the position of special education in our ^chool systems. 
/has,\up* until very recentjjLy, been subsidiary to jcegular education* rather 

than a part of the main Sjtream/ This situation is slowly changing because 

■ ' . ■ '^^^ ' \ • ■ ■ . ° " ; ' ' 

"regular educators need the expertise of special educators. The change should 

. . ■ • • . • A 

* ' • • « ... 

'not be viewed, however, as an internecine struggle oetween professional r 
groups but, father, as the advocacy bf spe6ial educators for the social, ^ 
cultural, and eduj^atiorial recognition of exceptional children and of their 
rights as chljtSren. • ^ * ' 

As the ad'sfocates of the exceptional childr^ pf our society, speciali 

■ . • : - ••■ V ■ " ■" ^ ■ " : . " ^ ■ 
educators have fulfilled various roles to seirve' the children placed in ^ 

'/'■.■. .. *■ ■ - > \ .. ... . • 

their charge. The term J'role,." Ss. used here, can only^ be d^ined as the 

Way special educators function in order to solve the problems of providing 

«^ • ' * ■ ■ 

exceptional children* with education -and training, ^ ^ 

- To the extent that' there are kn9wn educational procedur^es for dealing 

\with th^si^^erSi p3^ot)le^ for ^amjple, teaching braille reading* methods 

to- children who cannot .see or applying behavior modification techniques to 
increase "on task" behavior by da^il]^ distracted pupils, they are functioi^s. 

{when functionsvare combined for: performance by an individual, a role emei^ges. 
Obviously, roles may v^^r in many ways, t)ne might" say th^t the teaching/ 
learning "problems" define^the domain of -^special edijication for inquiry, " 
training,* and service. To the extent that specific teaching functions are 
known to and can be performed by teachers to solve/particular problems, 
'they become "coii<i)etencie6"'' of the '^achers. Combinations of competencies, ' 

' ' . \^ ^' . ■ ' ^ • ^ * ' ■ -^.''./r ■ ■ < ' 

if they are demonstrated ^by tVachers, prsesumably are "tfife basl^ ori' which^ 

. .-s" . ^ . • ' . " ■ ' . ^ - ' ' ' ■ ' 

roles are defiiied and individuals are credentialeid or certified as ^special 

■ ■ -v. .'-..^ ^ ■ , ■ ■ • ■ ' :\ ^ ■ ••• 

educators. " _ ' i . .1 



/In a larger sensei^one'DKiy^u^e^^t^^^ term "role*' to def inQ an Entire 

field. This larger usage can be identified in the discussion of the 

■ V A • . . ' ••; ■ - . . .. / 

historical aspects of Special education and in, some .of the projections , 

■ r . ' ' . • ' f •■ * " . ' ■ ^ . ■ ■ 

for t|]je future* the implications for" the roles of special education 

personnel are obvious, even if they are not made eiplicit* Attention is 

also given to tli'e ^pand^ing domain i-n which special educators are expected 

to s^rve and to the changing boundary lines between special^educatioii and 

Other 'aspects of "education; V ' ' ' ' ' ^ , 

. - ■ ' . • '.•■/■ 

This discussion of "the changes in special educja^tipn is by nof means 

a trend study in a^ refined, quantitative senses. The field of ,*special educ^ 

tipn has great dif f ic^ul^y in ^i^ocumehting its own history^ mostly because ^ 

♦ . ' * 1, > ^, . ■ ' . 

the units to be attended tp seem constantly in doubt* Per many years, ^. 

• • ■ ' \i ' » . '« 

the tJ. S. Office of Education provided periodic repgrts on the ntimbers df 

•children and teachers in t^ various <^tegories of exceptionality occupied - 

■ . . ■ , . ^\ . ■ 

.in ispecial education, mainly in special classes* Bu|v new categories are 

CQiistantly being added, -rrgw administrative arrangements keep appearing, 

^and new teaching roles emerge., Thus, it h^s become increasingly qncle^r 

W to what ought to be reported and counted. Lately, nationally oriented 



data have' b^^en hard^ tb locate; they are [most often availably in the form 
of -congressional testimony or mimeographed federal or ^^ate reports. In 
any case, it has been necessary to dejfend maijily upon informal and largely 
stibjective delineations to discern the* trends of the^fiield. 
• * This chapter is ©rganizedvaround .three topics: (a) a brief ^history 
of special education which leads up . to its ptesent vstatus; (bX a discus- . 

sion of current forces and trends; and (c) a discusslon^f prpblems, • 

■ ■.' ■ ■ ■■. 1 ■ . ■ ' - 

•predictions, and tbe-ir Implications for the future • - 



^ . , / . Historical Perspective ^ ^ ' ^ V . 

; The history of education for .exceptional children, if toldffrom their 

• ' • ■ •' ' . ' ' ' . ■ * * ■ 

point; of vlew^ is. a> simple stary of maBsive neglect, denial, 'and rejectiont 

For every Laura Br idgeman and Helen Keller, tenS of thousands of children 

. ^ " ^ ' . . • ' • ' . . 

with similar 'or different jiaudidaps x^ere doomed to constricted lives because 

,it was believed that: they could not be. taught or were 5iot worth teaching, 

■ - ; • . ■• ■ ^ ". ■■■ . - . . ■ • , * . ^ ; ■ 

In a sense, ^ the development * of speqial education can be tecount'ed as an 
assault iOn this disctiminatory attitude. It began in the early Nineteenth 
. Century* with a handfiil of * dedicated pioneers": Gaspard. Itard (1774-1838) , 
his student Edouar'd Seguin (11812^1880), and Maria Moritessori, who began the . 
study aiid training of mentally deficient children; Samuel €• Howe (1801-1876), 
who staftex( the first school for the blind in the United States and proved v 
that *t;he blind coujlfd be -educated by his work with blind and deaf Laura. * 
Bridaeman; Thomas H. Gallaudet (1787-1851), who organized 'the first school 

' \ y . ' ..... . * . ■ V ' ■ ' 0 • . ■ . . 

-for the xlea£ ih this, country ; atld Louis Braille (1809-1852) , the inventor >; 
of the System of writing which bears his n»ame. ^ 
Ninetieenth /Century: Residential Schools ^ - 

■•, -* ; ■ . ^ . / / V ■ , ^. . . . ■ • •- 

The f irst\inst±tutions organized for the blind, deaf, and retarded were 

■, ^ •: .■ ^ \ ■ ■ - ■ •• 

residential; they became the models and set the ''dominatit, early pattern for> ' 

special -education in t^e United Statues. The ,institutio]^s tended to be narr ow- 

ly categorical in orientation and, since colleges and universities were not 

yet involved in professional training programs for teaching the.' hahdicapped, ^ 

teachers were necessarily prepared for their specialized work by on-the-job 

training. The roles of teachers, therefore, were defined catt^gorically as 

■of,«the "blind," the , "deaf," or the "retarded." r ■/ ^ • 



Aithough most states established residential schools for tl\e children 
of residents and numerous private schools A^ere also founded, not all excep- 
tional children qould,be accommodated in the Institutions/ The facilities 

were limit^ed in the state-operated scl^6oi? and the private. ones were^too 

■ S ■ * . , , - /■ r • * ^ *: . , ' ' • .< ^ , . 

expensive for many/f amilies. Some;; parents cohsidered the removal of their 

^ ■■ ^ ' ' , ' ■ ■ \ ^ ^'^ •. ' ; • 

children moire onerous 'than depriving tliem of educational "opportunities. Ahd 

* - , ' . . ' • '■ , • . ■ - 

chfraf Off with multiple'- handicaps were of ten not eligible for admission to , 
anytschool. , • , 

' ^ - ■ . > : ^ ■■ : ■■• ; 

Residential -schoQls are still in Existence but more and more they are 
l^ihg used dnlylEor the most profoundly handicapped populations./ ^ ' ^ * 

' / ' ' ■ ■ . * ^ " • 

Early Twentieth Century; Community Prototypes 

Sotne distinctive programs , f or exceptional ^children wer^ organized. ii\, >1 

public day schools at about: the turn of fbe century, In their earliest: 

forms, these programs were depen4^nt on the curriculums and leadership of 

*' . ' " ■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ '" . . ' * 

residential schools, and thbse institutions also -trained the needed teacher%. 

'■ . - ^ . 

Galla^idet College, for sample, which was then serving deaf children, started 

a teacher trailing program in the 1890* s (Craig, 1942)» and^'iri 1904, the^ i^ ' 

Vineland Jlraining School in New. Jersey began summer training sessions for 

teachers of retarded children (Hill, 1945b) . ' ^ - 

At tljeir best, the : community programs never more than tolerated t^he 
exceptional children and the movement developed^ slowly. For the first half ^ 
of the Twentieth Century, most handicapped children were in schools for inini- 
mum periods only. Some children were" forced to repeat grades until they 
became embarrassingly oversized in comparison with their classmates • In 
other school s3^stems, "special" classes :or "opportunity" rooms were institufci^d 
for handicappecl Cjhildrea and' the labels quickly tooK on derogatory connotci'fciqns. 

Until comparatively recently, of course, pii^ic schocnLs had never • ' 
^seriously tried to ^erve all children, and especially not those who were,.**. , 



difficult to teach, ^udeed, most children attended school only long enough c« 
to acquire a. basic education, ^uriflg. the first 'dedades of this century. 
Consequently, school systems were not. prepared physically > philosophically,, 
or financially to' operate far-reaching programs for exceptional children.; 
Special educatioA is costly by def inition^ ^ecause of its emphasis on individ- 
ual problem^ and needs. When school 'budgets were limited, as during the 
Depression, of the 1930' s in parUcular,^pedial class prqgiram^ were not 

expanded.. . / * ' . . v i ' 

■ *■ ■ ^ ■ ' ' ■ ' 

^ The continuing neglept of atypical children was no-t a deliberate 

'deprivation but, rather, an outgrowth of certaiil> idea^ which were pervasive^ 

at the time. Sloan (1963) attributed the educational lethargy of the period 

to thetj^idespread public* misinformation on genetics and criminal tendencies 

and to the accepted attitude that mental tetardation was generally a hopeless 

• ■ " ■• . , ♦ ■ ■ ' - * ■ 

condition. According to figler (1969), ideas about the "rigidity" of the - 

retarded/ which demerged, during the 1930*s, tended io become diffused- in the 

public consciousness and to further delay and deity such children opportunities 

for training. / - v 

. Neveirthele^s, during the 1920' s^nd 1930* s,. formarl programs, to train 
tea|;herp for the handicapped were instituted, in a few universitiesj first' at 
W^yne University and The Teacher's College of Columbia University, ainTtheS ' 

'at Eastern Michigan University at Ypsilanti and the University of Wisconsin , 

■ . ^. : ■ V ■ . ... ■ " 1 

at Milwaukee.. 



19A5-1970: Expliosion of Simple Models ; . 

As if td iriake up through one large effort the neglect of centuries, a 

. ^ ■ • ' "i,; . ■ • ■ . . . • . ■ • ■■ 

remarkable surge of activities in beliaif of handicapped children began" 
Shortly after World War II. v Our larges}:' states launched programs on a broad 
•scale ta^ serve the handicapped in the public schools and numerous colleges 
and universities organized programs to train teachers iri spe(?ial education 



(News and Notes, 1948). , i. ^ 



— ■. • ■ , ■ ' . . ^■'■■ c-'--' 

The .change that occurred over the quarter of . a century is best reflected ' 

■• * ' ' ' ' ' 

in statistics. In 1948, 442,000 children^were enrolled in special education • 

.< - ' • ■ •, •«».■ / ■ . ,'■■'■<•" J 

programs, in 1963", 1,666,000 (Mackie, 1965),. and, according to estimates of ^ 

the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, during, the 1971-72 school year, 

2,857,551 handicapped children were receiving special education serviced. ' 

These data reflect more than a six-foldr increase. - 

The increase in training programs fo?: teachers of the handicapped was 

ali^ost as great. About 77 colleges'^ and universities were providing training 



sequences for special education te'achers in *one or more categories in 19A8; 
by 1954, the number was 122 (Mackie &.Dunn, 1954), and by 1973, over 400. 
In addition to gpe'dial education, teachers, school systems, were employing 
growing numbers of administrators and suf)eryisorJ^ for the rapidly proliferat- 
ing prp^grams of special education which werj^ sprea<iing aarosd* vmore and more 
categories of handicaps. ' * . . 

. ' Although it i^ impossible to dete?:mine all ttj^e influences which brought ^ 
about the sudden development of public school programs for exceptional * 
children, thrfee can be recognized. They were new on the, educational scene. 

1. /parents of handicapped children formed a number of organizations, 
such as the National Associatix)n for Retarded Childrea (chartered in*1950), 
which became socially ^and politically active. They influenced state legis- 
latures arid the Congress. Because of the * activities of the politically . 
aggressive parent organizatidns., the federal government est ablisheid* a y/ 
national program^ in the field of special education. \In 1957, supports were. ^ 
"provided for research and leadership training in'the area o£ mental retardationr 
in 1963, the supports were extended by Congress to. cover virtual!^ all areas 
of handicaps; *ai)d in 1967, the new Bureau of^ Education for the Handicapped \ 
was established to administer the bur gepning new programs. ' , 



2# Many state legislatures ij^n response to pressures from parents* 
grou'l^s, passed mew legislation which mandated instruction in the , schools 
for many categories of exceptional children. .The legislatures provided 
excess cost aids in one fbnji or ^ another to local school districts that 
launched new. programs. Because of the financial assistance provided. by 
state legislatures! and later by the federal agencies^ many school dis- 
tricts found that the operation of spebial education programs not only 

permitted the provision of services for exceptional children but also*; 

. • ' ■ ' . ' ' ■ "V ■ \ ' 

helped to "improve the services for the school populAfeion as a whole. " ■ 

3. As the nation betanfe aware of and made .necessary provisions for 

• ; ■. ■ ■ ' ■ I ■ ■ " ■ " ■ ■ ' ' • ■ 

the rehabilitation o£ WorW War, II arid Korean veterans who had been 

-seriously injured, Wcilities for their rehabilitation in Veterans Hospital 

•were enls(rged and new' research progr^s tp further aid the veterans Were 

established in -various institUtibns and agencies. In colleges and 

universities,. -departments of clinical' psychology, speech pathology, and « 

physical medicine ware expanded through federal rehabilitation funds 

and tlie Influences. 'of their investigations in behalf of veterans sprea^d 

to the, research and training being carried on for exceptionaj. children.;, 

' ■ • ■* , *, ' ^ 

For example, because* blinded veterans rejected isolation and dependency as 

■ ■ ■•/•-,■• ■ ' - ' ■ 

.their fate, programs for mobility and,, occupational training wer;e begun . - 
for them ^t Veterans Hospitals.- Somp pf tfhe national leaders who p^arti-^ 
cipa^ed in carrying out these programs were also invplyed with, schools. 
Consequently," some transference of 'expertise took place which was. reflected 
in forogr^itoatic iJevelopments for blind cKlldren. Many schoql syste'fas found 

■.../. . ■ • , / • . ' ■ /. 'J\ 

tliat these children could function in. day school programs based ^on a 

' I ' < ' •>-'■ ■■ 0" ' 

resource room model, that is, in .programs in which the children spend^ v 

/nly part of the day .away from the regular-^lassrppm. Jhese programs have* 

/forced serious exatoination of tha usual past practices of autpmatically 



referring bliniTcH to special schools Qt classes. 

^ Ijt should be ndt6d, however, that the sheer quantitative leap an 

* • programming for exceptional children between 1945 and 1970 <canrfot be^ 

^ attributed to any great technological oV ideological advances. There 

^ were some innovations , such a^ the development of low-vision and individuaj^ 
^ . ' . ■ . C V • . * • ' ' 

electronic fiearing aids-, but they are of limited account. * In the main, •the 

* period can be said to have been one of rapid development based on sl^nple 

_ modelff' of- the past. This is not to imply that the twb-and-one-half decades 
/ w[ere barr;en of new ideas; in JEact, some of the. treftds that are discussed 
in the next se'ction were generated during these important years. A few 

• v ■ ' 

■ ■ s . : . , , ^ - ' ^ . . • . . 

■ ■■ « : ■ ■■ ■■ • . * 

examples Should suffice. ■ \ ^ . ' ; 

As part of the' studies stimulated by President John F.. Kennedy in the 

m£d-1960's, a great many U.S* special educators vere enabled to ihyesti- ' 

■ ■ ■ . - - : f ^ . ■,- . ^ • 

gate developments in the field in. other parts pf the Vorld. Visitors 

-. * ■ . • ■ ' • . <- ' 

to the Scandinavian countries encountered what is %npwn as the process 
of "normalization,.".that is,- the string community structures and support/ 
systems set up to deal. with handicapped individuals aind their 'problems. 

Since then, the principle has "become an important part of the"^ thinking . 

' ■ . ■ • * ■ ' ■ ' " "^i^^K^ , ; • . - " \ ■ ^: " ■ 

• and planninjg of American speciaj. educators. . / • * " 

V ' - . ■ ■■■■■■ 1 ' ■ ^ _ \ o ' * 

r The boundary lines of the categories of exceptional children were ' 

m ' . ■' ^ ■ ■ / ' ' ■ . • 

^seriously •examined and strong pressures wfeye developed to extend special 
edud^tion- services to children still not served* y^he specif ic- case 
which was argu^fd most strenuously was whethery^chools should serve the ' » 
^ . "trainable'' as well as the]"educable" retarxfed.-'- 

* Special education services were provided to children who do net fall**' 
into any of the special education categories of handicaps. "In the late 



^For the famous deWte between I. ignacy. Goldberg and WiU Cruickshanlc, 
see the^ NE A Journal for : December , 195g; ; ^ V f : 



1960's, the lairgest^dncreases In s/pecial "educatidn enrollments were* in 
the area ofv '^learning dlsaj^ili ties/' an area th^ consider , 

■.: ■ .■ ^ •/ --^ ; V ^ ' • ' . ■ / ■ y - • •., ^ .. , 

^not to be a handicap category in the traditional! sense, Th^ inclusion af 
the>'a£ea in spcecial. education' s province was welcomed, nevertheless, be- 

\ . y> ' , . . r .•• • : ■;, . ' ■ • '. ' ; \ ■ \ 

cause' it rep:^esents a move away" ftom the- overly simple medical-4nd psycho-* 
metric models of . categorization Jwhich have Increasingly come under at tack • 

• ■ ; , • / . ... .■ . ^ 

Oveirall, -one charjacteristic of the /period tjs the greatest importance 
for the future: For the fitst time, di^rse- programs of /special education 
we^re cohsolidat'ed in single* institutions, Foij,; the first time,* dt be\:ame j 

possible* to Ibbfe at and to work acrftss all categories ajad ta consider hoW j 

' . .■• ' ^ . i- : - ■, ^ - - ■ '■ • ■' ■■ . * V .'"^■■■:: 

:^they might besrelated to 'each other. 'This consolid^tic/n is reflected- in 

-the present researdh -find* training programs of-* many ^colleges^ and universities. 

1970's; Negotiating An Integrated' Place in the Schools- an^ In Gpmmuriity Lif e 

As a result of the experience gained,, during the busy peri 1945^1970 

' ■ •■ - ■ ■ . ; • ^ ^ • - . ' > ' ■ ■ V' ^ ' , ■•■ ■ , ■ ;■ • 

the field of special education is currently (^rly 1970's) .ftegptiatiiig a more 

■". ' ■ ' ■ / ' " ■ _ ■■' "r- • ■ ' ■■ \' ■ '. : . 

integrated' placa for exceptional children in both' the public ^^chools ajid the- 

• - ■ ,\ f ■ ; ■ I* . ■ ■ .': " ' ■;■ .- 

communities in which "they, live. • ' , . aP 

The remainder Of this paper is concerned with chara*cterizing the 
current period, mildly in terms, of trends and forces, and then with otitlinin 
some possible problems and developments in) tfhe €uture. 'Undoubtedly'', the - 
rempte future i/ill tafce unpredicted directions, but at least for the current 

* ' ■ ' ^ . • . ' •■ '• ' i.- ■ ■ . - ' " 

scene and the near future it seem^ app^priate to summari;2e" activities in^^ 
terms of a closer, integration of special .educatioji with the- whble of the : 
.educational system. What follows is an expiansipri of this theme* ^ 



/ ' ' Sources, of. the Future: Current F^ces/antl Trends • ^ 
• As used iiere, the. term •••ior|es" signifies; thos*^ influences that , - 
relate^to special educaiaon but aie largfi ; 
special -education it^lf. They are, '^sentially , a clus Bering of - ; 
"^Ijdeologicai; arid social >henowenarthit energize .and define movements; - ^ 

id the field of special' educaVi^^nVv Because they 'afe of critical ' ^ 
- iin^prtance at this » time, thfeyf should be understood in relation to . 
possible future (jours^z/Theiettn'-'trends^^ in its ;is,^l\ense.^ 

Vorces: Categl>ri cal "Pariilt igroupg Beco me Litigious , ■ 

. ^^^^F-s5meio "decadU; n^ serving 
• exceptional children ha^/e be$n ioiaed. to. develop tfieir services by 



■organized groupsTbf parents of .^icc,eptibnal c^hildren. Professions]^ have^ 
usuallr found constructive i,nt'eractihg with these grouf,s ,; thus : 

creating -a .brbadiy coordinatedJo^ce in^such activi1;ies as achieving . 

■ "■' !■■■■ ■ ' j^'"''^ .■ -v^"""y - ^. ■' 

legislative cdnsideratiW at st^^tls aiid fedeifa.l levels , but. they have not 

:-co-opted the assoeiat^ois.; Parerjl:'^ groups are the watchdpgs ;of the 

institx(tions that serv^ their i^ljdi^^'e^? ^nd they are quick to make them- 



; • selves heard at all lev^ls^sc^io^/c^miwni^yv^state, and fede^^l- 
*^enever programs. &ppeat . to b|^^^ • ^ . • • 

^ . * Initialiy^tUe asJociatid)A|/jis^drjtheir^ political power. Since; 



aWut 197d,: hotever, .fc|ey ! |i|xiad to the courts as^a means of promoting 
■apublic^action.- This,fl^^ important than any .other in accounting 

for the changes in sp^Ii.ai ed|ii|ation that are now occurring ai^ are HMy ^ 
' to continue, at least into' t |kuie/ <:ourt\ctions ^ir^here subsumed 



'indek the rubAc of pkrent;gri|uj?s tepau^e, cleal^ly,- the'group 



s are the ' 



basic planning and mativat'ing forces behind them, Should the courts . 
not provide th^l^erage sought by the groups, other - stratagems wtj Ll 



unquesti'onahly be employed. 

^ In the context of recent court decisions, !*right of education, 
'•right to tire^tment," and "dye, process'' have /emejcgbd as concepts which 
may change the face of all of education, /Although- teli'^ PAEC (PennSj^lvania 
Association Jot Retarded Children,' 1971) and' certain, subsequent cases" 
have ttio€- Vet beefejfuily litigated and kecome'^onstit^ulrionally precedent- 
setting, they ''have' been extraotdinarily persuasive in* est;ablisliing the - 
principie ^iihat ever^ child, no matter how^ hahdicaipped he may 

' Jb^:^ ha^ the right to education ^ ^ lu '^Qther words ^ public schools hava. the 
^o]b!^igatiori; to pi^ovxde ap^^i^riate ^diJ|cation for 'li^Slly all children, • ; 
'either In their x)wh local facilities or by -arrangement ;;^th: other agenc 
^ ' ; fhese cas"es also establi$.iied a very broad conGept of education . 
The apiiropriate function of ^^p^ to 
be the equipping of hattdlcapped chilfeesii With, "life skills 
which gde^ '-fai'' beyond the goal of ^ transmitting acadein^^^ 
court a!lso made cl^ar that it cgnnisfaered vthe' e^han of indiyic^ual 

development to be tjie critical objective of educatipn rather than con^ 
sideration of the returns society might expect from providing the 
individual with education. . 

The PARC case also established the right of to participate 

in major decisions affecting their handicapped clfildren. The State 
Secretary of /Education in pWnsylvatiia was directed .to train*- "hearing 
officers!; who would be available to conduct proceedijnigs fpr 
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and school repuesentatlves on such matters as school placement. . The 
court expressed the preference for placing handicapped children in 
regular C'tasses with displacements to special classes and sp^cial"^ 
^ schools /requiring extraordinary J^tification, 

Another set of eases, developed mainly in the context of. 
institutional placeinents, established the individual's right to 
' ty e^tment , which was d^ined as includ^ng education, 'jfie Wyatt-Stickney 
case hafe I prompted special interest becausia it Mlped to .establish the 
•principle that lack of funds is not an acceptable justification for H 
faili\re to provide treatment; pjiablic agencies ^re required either to 
raise sufficient funds pr to reallacat'e existilig resources to fulfill 
their treatment .'responsibilities to patients {Wyatt v, Aderholt^ 1971)^- 
: In addition to their litigious activities^ parents' groups have 
• continued/ at the locai and statW levels , ^t^^ oppose or support Issues, 
impinging on their interest^i siich as, mandatory^ducaKss/provis 

■ in state iegisl^^ 
"s^^I^r^ of private schools. ^ Special education Administrators 

*ave beeI^^hf r^^ organizational representatives with demands 

for thfe inclusidtK^ their children in various programs, for respon- 
sivenessvto needs felf>by the families of exceptional children, for • 
the right to negotiate major^^d^isions relating to ^heir childreli, and < 
. for pVogram improvements , of all Uttds. In SQin^ the confron- 

■ ■ ■ i • ■ . • ■ "' ■• ■ ' ' • » ' ■ . , ■ ■ 

tations have occurred in adversary proceedings with attorneys repr esent- 
ingr titi' d'lrgahiaations*' , . ' ^ ' ' . . 



o 

ERIC 



Minority Groups ^ • ' • > 

Fbi? the most part, parents groups concerned with children in the 
various exceptionality categories; have drawn their' memberships and 
active participants from among the^areiits of quite ^verely handicapped. 



children. A high proportion of ^th0^ memberships is white, middle-class^ 



and relatively affluents The prograi^s instigated by the organizations, 
however, by ^o means have af:fected only the severely* handicapped children 
in middle-class neighborhoods. Inde'ed, the. greatest imi)act of the groups' 
a&tivities have been felt in urban ghetto' schools by minority group 
children in progtaras for 'the edutable inettt^lly retarded knd jemotionally <> 
disturbed. These two categories probably carry more stigma than any of the 
othets/ • y W J 

the President's Committee on Retardation (1968) found that children from 
impoverished* and minority group homes are, .15$ time^ more likely to, be diag-^ . 
nosed as retarded than are children from, higher income families, and, that 
three-fourths of the nation' s ^mentally retarded are. to be found in the 
isolated and impoverished urban and rural slilms. 'Awareness of th^^preading 
preserice of "special classes"" in ghetto schools has aroused resentment 
and resistance. .As a result , administrators of school^ystems in our largest 
cities are under a , virtual mandate to reverse the expansion of ' special , 
education programs arid to eliinihal:^ thfe testing, categorizing, and labeling 
practices ^which are associated with placement in thi" programs. In his ^ 
review of Michael Young's book. Rise of Meritocracy ,v David Riesman (1967) 
lauded this kind of ^'resistance of parents to having ^eir children- fall like 
brass in Plato's social system." 

*■ . • ■ ■ ■ ■ . ' ' ■ ■ • , ' ^ . ; : - 

In ^ssoc±!&tions of professionals, silch as the Council for Exceptional 

■ • ' ■ / • ■ " ■ 

Children, minority group members have ^also^ voiced their concern for the 



excessive allocations of ^a^ority group children to programs that removej^ 
them from the mainstream of education, and they are working within the. 



associations for changes in the palicids and operation^ of the schools. In 
fact, there is^a rising and very broad demand among special edu€ato>fs f or • . 



the eldmina^tion jany activities that degrade and stigmatize/ children. 

> / ' ' \ ■ ■ • •■ 

Th6 mino^ty ferouii^ andvpxpfessional$H^ho challenge the Special placements 

\and simpi^;caitegoitiHng of children have talcen^a position t;hat is,., in fact, . • 

' ' ■■■■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■■■ 

di^coxdant Vith thj^ strictly hsmdicapping .categories or concepts on which 

■ / / . . , * ♦ ♦ ' ■ 

pa)?Bnts* 'groups are^ opg?lnized: ■ « 4 

>VJhile associatiions of parents pf ^andicapped children are seeking to 

Expand, the sejjiicefe of special education for their cjiildren, minority group , 



members are ten^iing to take' strongly negative attitudea toward almost every 
acjtivity conducted in the name of special e(Jucat;;Lon. Thfi opposition is 
* particularly a probllem ifi our largest cities whe?^ the future of special / 
edud^l^oh. has been placed in doubt . , » 



Trends : IndiviAialism 



V Most states have l^Qng-^tandihg laws requiring local ^school -.districts, 
to provide education lor all children and to compel', all children of cjprtain 



ages to attend the schools provided,. Nevertheless, in the psfet,; there 
Wave been many instances in which various categories of children have be^n 

excused or^ excluded from th.e schools. • Indeed, many school authorities felt*. 

■.'«•.■ ■ . • •.■*.'..* . • ■- ' .J 

quite free to. expel for any reason individual students who were troublesome 
or difficult. Few communities noted^ that the so-^called' compulsory school 
, attendaTice laws were generally not being administered with vigor and, outside 
of the i^edlate families, tihe demissions of children went -largely i unnoticed 
also. Tl^^situation was such that in most, communities, no one really knew . 
how^ many children were out of school. In large cijties, where the mobility 
of familie's^is high, the situation was even igsffi^ difficult to assess. • - 

Radical changes "have, been occurring, however, in part because of the- 
activities of students themselves. They have become increasingly aware of. ^ 



their rights not to be, denied valuable educational opportunities by arbitrary 
procedures. Lawyers,- of ten supported by organized civil libertarians,^ haven « 
been eager to press cases f or "^fndlvjLdual students., and professioniils who, 
from various points of view, see tJhe ^ri^hts of ind;lvidual students as a / 
fundamental democratic right that surpasses in 'importance -all rights and' 

Conveniences of- instf£ut±ons, have afldedthq^-r weight. In addition,^ 

.. * ■ ■. ■ ■ ■ ■ 0^ 

support has been given by legislators who have ^ Removed pategorical bases ^ 
for the^ demission of children from schools, such as the repeal of , law^ 

■ ■ ^ • . - ■ * . . ^ ■ 

allowing the exclusion of the "trainable" retarded, and^ thus .forced the 
schools to deliberate 4ach proposed demissibn on an Individual basis* / 
"These elements of Social action have be'fen Epitomized at the ^Harvard Cetiter 

' . - ' - " ^ ' ; ■ ■ * V . ^ ' 

*for Law knd Education from nhich flow "package!"' of legal materials, 
' * « ■ ^ ' ' ■ ■ - <» 

publications, and sfer vices in fel^alf of/ Individual student rights. 

* . . . ^ ■ ■- 

- The. results of these activities are self-ei/ldent.* Educator^ are 

' • ') . ' j> ■ ■ . ^ 

increasingly* en jo-ined not only t^' enroll all chWdren who are^ presented to 
the schools tut to actively seek' out all children ,\^ncluding those with, 
3pecial, needs,, and assure the/r enrollment In app^fiigrlate school programs. 
Categorical exclusions are ^pidiy^ being eliminated by legislative enactments, 
thus 'achieving the same r^sult^ as would the broad and binding application 
of court decisions. Th^dif ficult problems of iiadlvldual pupils are accorded• 
due ^^process in all demission .actions; if demission from the school is 
directed, special. arrangements for out-of -school iediicatlon are provided* • 
^ The effect of this observance ^is to harden dompulspry attendance laws and 
to safeguard kt Ihe highest levels the of, each student /to appropriate 

education. • . ; ^ ' 

. Impliji^^^^^^ concept thar the right,s of thfe 

Vindlvidpxil have primacy over institutional and even societal concerns and 



values. V Tliere have beeti times, not long pa^st, when it was argued that . 

ekceptional children need^not be served by. the schools when their return^^ 

to society would be minimal.' In the Goldberg-Cruickshank debate, fot 
. " ' ♦ •■ ■ . ■ . ■ ' ■ 

' 6x^tnple, Crud^ckshank argue^ that "Public e4ucation is ". , , based oil the 

belief that as a result of learnings the individual will»be able l;p 

assume a self-directed role in society, and that he Will probably assume 

v tesponsibllity bEor ot^ers~his wife and" etliiaren or parents " (Goldberg-* 
i ■ , . ' ■ . ■, ■ ■ • ' - ■ / 

' Cruickshank, 1958) . " It has 'become increasingly clear i "'since then, that ; 

I .A - ■ ' \ . . ■ ^ ; ' . ' ■ 

j.the ability or potentiality of the individual to provide a return to > 

i socifet^ or to particular institutions is hot a proper te.st'in considej^ng 

' a chilil's enrollment in school. Even ifoall that \c an be anticipated is . 

' enhandement of his. own life, it is sufficient. 

The Couttcii for Exceptional Children, _in a 1971 Policy Statement, - ^ 

° def^ined the principle of education as • . -° • '* 

. . I the philosophical. premise of democracy that eVery ^- 
"person ;is valuable *in his own right and should be afforded 

^ equal oppdrtunities. to develop his full pbtential.. Thus, 
* ' no d,emocratic society shoiild deny educafeibnal opportunities ' 
1 to any child, regardless of his potentiall'ties for making V a • 
; contribution . to\society (Council for Exceptional. Children, 1971) . 

' ' . . ; . \ - . ;■ ■/ -'■ :, ■ ■ - • ■ ■ ■ • 

■ The emergence of priprify for the individual and the measurement of 
programs in terms of reward to the individual rather than to society, has 
spread to other areas, . New approaches to measurement and monitoring- are 
orietited'to .the/individual. Journals now ten| to accept studies based on 
.N=l. • New management systems , ' such as "Individually Guided Education 
(IGE)," stress individual development • Curriculums stress adaptations 



I* 



to individuals, *as iji individual Pr'escriVi^d Instruction and 
innumerablei systems fot computeifized assistance in instruction. The 

: ' ' , ■ ' . \ '. . y ' ' 

^applied behavior analysts, wlio work in the schools, following principles 

- " ■ * ■ • ■ • , . . ■ ; J. . . . » \ , 

. . {■ • . • ■ • . ••• ' , '^ ^ ■ ■ 

develop:ed vby Skinner, Bijou, Lindsley, Harihg and others, give preemi- 

" ■ --^^ : ^ ' ^ • ^ ; ■ ■ V ■ J ' 

nent position to data qn and instrijictlbn for the ^ndividual* j 
Spears^ \ (i9^3^) recent opinion purvey of Phi Delta Kappa members 



/distinctly showfed positive feelingsj toward an^ predictions oft topics ^ 

■ . ' ■ 'i ' ' •■ • • 

covering l^idividuallzationt For^xample, ,87% of his respondents 'agreed 

■ \ - - • ' u •' " •. 

that IGE has a potential- to {improve ediicatioij; 74% agreed that^IPI has 
* sucti a potential 'also; and 75% agrejeA; that Individual Mathematics System 
'(IMS) also has such a potential. The extent of agreement on these totems'* 

was higher than on most others in the survey.' ' " t- 

A, ■ ■ .r ^ . y. 

There can *be no question that/ th6 hew focus on the individual >sttident 

i ■ > ■ . • .. ■ ' ' ^ ■ ■ ■ -j-: v' ■ ■ ■ • ' ' ■ ■ ' 

reflects altered values as' well as practices and that they portend funda- 

■ ■ "c^ . ■ ■ " . •-' • . 

meijttal changes in the schools,, , . t ,v v y' # . 

Trends; Maingt reaming " ' , ^ 

* A number of observers have long believed that the busy periodrof 

' ■ i . ' ■ ^ " ♦ ■ ■ ■ ■ / - ■ . ' - ' ■ ■ ■ 

expansion for> sp,ecial educatioii subsequent to World War II was, in fact, 
a sad example of special educators', complicity in perpetuating the rejec-^ 

■ ■ ■/ . ■ . > , \ : ' * . ■ ■ . . ■ • 

tion of children from maj^nbtfe^m educational structures and fn attaching 
T"child--blaming" labels 'on exceptional children. According to the argu- 
ment raised, devlancy .labels are giv^n to chiidr|en who are , difficult or * 
inconvenient to teach and, thus, they can be removed. from the mainstream 



and isolated in sp^ecial classes. It is a parallel of the criticism by 
Szatez (1961) of society's treatment of ^people who are different. 

f ^ . ■ ■ • ■ V ^ ' 

If ori^ takes a limited view^of schools during, the period in question, 

'/■''■'■■'-[ ^ • ■ ^' . . . • - ■ f , • , . • 

the argument against special educators is valid • However, the critics 



overlook one Important factor: /For the f^irst time in the history of " 
special education, stations for exceptional children were built into thfe 
schools and the children were miide^ .a parteof the Cotal school «coimnunity, 
Educators who, strongly support the importance of this point o£\vi^w believe 



that the.rdpid expansion df special education in the schools, even in a 

largely "set aside" form, was a n&cessary transition to^ the more complete 

integration of ex^HTptional childreri i^ the regular school structures. 

The. discussion has becom^t somewhat academiic because of what plight ^ 
. c** ■ .■ ■ \ '.I ' ' ' ' ' ' •■ ■■ ' 

be called the "mainstreaming^' trend, which has Income npilc^able in 

many fields of 'human service, ^specially in mental health and §oclal^ | 



welfare, and which is moying/ Special education in- new directions.. In .the 
field of. mental health, the rapid development of community psychiatry 
and psychology epitomizes tli>e- mains treandng effect. Where-, in past years, 
large nuiribe>:s of .therapists, ser^^ed individual patients in isolated clinics, 
now therapeutic help is gxVeh to troubled persons through the developm^t ^ 
of -Support systems and institutions at the coinmuriity level^ wl^ch prevent 
the' emergenjde of serious pi^oblems. Dr. Gerald Caplan^ Director of the 
Harvard Laboratory of Community Psychiatry, illustrates the trend in his 

call " ... for the community psychd^atrist to start by getting firsthand 

) • . ■ , ■ i' ■ ' ' ' ' ' 

kn6wledge of "a; problem through diagnosing and treating emotionally 
disturbed individuals J then he should" become a^* consultant and educator to 
*enable other caregivers to handle such c^ses; l^ter, he should^ consult 
' with *prgani 2 ations s^ that they may develop ^policies and programs for 
the preventiptTj &id control of these disorders..." (Caplan, 1972) . 

An assumption in the main streaming movement is that ^'much of what 
we consider to be mental disorder is both socially determined and defined:. 
The major faults of "Gaiety lie not with its^opl6 but in its systems, anc 



this premisp is. basic" (Dorken> 1971). Th^at theme has pjerhaps been 

.a t ^ I \ ' * ' V 

mostv fully deyeloped^by Szasz (1961) , who argued with\growing fprce and 

*•■ ■.*• .. •'^ ' 

effect that* the first tendency of society is to reject those who arerdif- 

* ■ * ■ 

ferent* aiid>thkt this tendency can and must be altered. A 

■. •. : ^ : . / . - . ^: . : 7- 

J A di*fferent argument for the, development of community psychiatry and. 

psychology can be ^read in tljje position of Albee (1959). He pointed 

• ' ' » ■ « • . ' ^ - • * ■ •' > ' 

" *• . ■ ■ . • • ■ ■ • 

out some years ago that the helping professions simply could not expect 

to grow suf ff cientlx t;,o meet all the therapeutic needs of the population 

througji the' individtr^* treatment. moda» \ 

* • ■ ■ ' ■ ' • * ■ ' - ■ / ■ ■ ^ . . 

Each of the arguments* raised in the fVeld of ^mental healtlf has been 

^ar^lleled iri^the field , of special education, toppe (i971), has argued^ 

♦ the; social determine,!: position. - Gallagljer (1968) has demonstrated that 



"We can't get^ tTiere^ from hete," that is., that we will not be able to " 
supply the needed specialized, teachers for major categories of excep^onal 
children for at least th\ foreseeable future if we proceed by our pres'eat 

>ddes,; ' ^ |; ; ■ • .■ . 

/ Supports ate also being Hrapidly- developed in the in fortnal care-giving 
networks of communities wHicnrmake it possible for exceptional persons to 
remafh iu the community. Parent gtroups, churches, 4H groups, bowling 
leagues, summer camps, and similar groups;, form this informal network. The 
wide-ranging^ social actiot^in th-e conununity provide a framework.^of; refer- 
ence and support for mainstreaming in the schools. ' ^ 

Mainstreaming has become the single most conspicuous . trend ^n- the * 
field of special education. In ^a recent open-^de^survey conducted by 
the writer for the Council for Exceptional ChildreiL special 'educators were 
aske(J^to list the changes that thpy anticipated in the field for the next 
decade. Mainstreaming was listed mote often than any other singi^ topic. 
Although the specific predictions took a variety; of , forms, the '^entral 



element of each was- tha^^ ch^ldten with exceptional needs will.be referred 
less often out of regular classes" for treatment in^pecial classes and 

■<r> ' * ■ . . • . * .- 

centers'. / ' „ " 

"where*- the inain^treaming movement is^ taken seriously, attention is 
"given to a ttumber of imp'llcations (Reynolds, 1963) . : Ote is tl4t regular 
classroom teachers need assistance to become more resourceful in Accomo- 
dating exceptional pttpHs. This idea is not new. Wallin, in 1935, 
reported that ".. .for countless generations the public school education - 
of" handi^lJped and maladjusted children . .\ has been squarely placed 
upon the rfegular- grade teacher, although they have never been, required . 
to qualify fo;^this . work by earning one credit in apprdpriate 
courkes." Lately, jnany college faculty and local supervisors have be-^un 

to take seriously the matte^f" better preparation of- i^ular educator^ 

• r ■ ' • V 

in "exceptionality." . , 

' ' ' a cdrrelajtive- activity is tfie rapid change-over of many special 
education' teachfer-preparatioH programs to provide broadly trained 
resource or. consulting teachers -who can he-1^ gap^ between 

regular and apecial education. Al recent volume edited by Deno (1973) 
describes some doZ'en -4ifferent models in which new kinds of p'drsonnel 
and new systems are beihg used to bring regular and special education 
into one total system, to serve all children. The I)eno monograph, and 
an earlier one edited by Reynolds arid Davis" (1971) , focus on the 
specif ic efforts -by orie'bai^eau of >h>8 U.S. 'office of Ddijcation to 
support maiiis treamlrig forms of special education* Sim^-ar develop- 
ments have, .beert^ncouraged by?%he "bloc grant" procedures of the ^ 

^ Training D±visi??n of, the Bureau of Ediacation for the 'Handicapped of ' • 
the U.S. dfffce of Education,,*rhich were mad? available, as alternati,ves 

► to categorical Vants for trairfring purposes, beginning in 1971.; 



'Many special "educators, nov thiitlc of their keld as invo * 

• .■■^ . ' .." f, i ' ■ . ' .'. ■ 

broad continuum or cascade d)£. administrative and instr^ictip^al. arrange- 
' ments, varying from regular class placemenCs to resource ^qm plafts , 
itinerant teaching plans, ,p;.art-titne sp;4iialj' classes, full-tiine special^", « 

classes, local day schools, residentjm schools, treatment j centers and • 

• ■ ' ) ' r ■ 

hospitals. In the past, exceptional ql^ti'ldren tended to be-^"rejected' . . 

,'to special stations Wth the mjst seriously handicapped rejected down - - 

through- all .levels to the "end of the'linej* residential' 'ce^nters. What • 

t"" clearly is happening now is that the negative cascade is reversif^g . / , 

along the whole continuum. Institutions are emptying^back to the coitf- ^ 
■■ ' ' . ^ '/ . ' '■ - *■ ■ • '* ■ 

munirty and special stations back to regular classes. At its worse, this 

^ trendS^is a cruelty if no decent arrangeinerfts are made to retrain person-^^ ^ 
■ nel and reorder facilities; at its best^he trend penults the thrilling • ' 
discovery of how the schools can indeed accopmodate.ekceptional pupils 
■without 'Specialized. displacements , and become part of- the broad community ^; 
^'^maiiist regain support structures for the children^. 

Ttends : .Th& Demise of Simple Predictions-A -More Open View of Human Capacities 

' A variety of particular evenits can perhaps be- best summarized under the 
theme that there is an emerging^ openness ^oward or more optimistic view 
of human capacities. The pervas;LVe pessimism about some exceptional pupils, 
which existed for^half ao century and seemed to be derived in part from 
notions on testing and prediction, has started to c^sappear. - 

Binet's oiriginal task in the schools of Paris at about the turn of 



the century t/a^ to develop a means of predicting ^the achievement of 



\,children: he succeeded remarkably well, at least as compared with the 
general validity, level^ of most other forms of psychological ^predi^tion. 



i3 



So 



- . . ' ^ ■ * • " ' ^ ■ , ■. - • ■■ ^ ^ 23- 

. • ■/ ■ . • r^- - ■ . ' ■ ■ ■ 1- ■ • . ■ ■ ■ ■ 

The idjE^as of predictlfeuvafi^ capacity were qulfjMy linjc^d. ;A study to 

pretrfict academic progress was teguljarly interiptetW as a 'study of the 

/. ^ ' I f ' ■ • • ■ > 

Vfctfpaclty" of the p'u^il to cafry a :given course. The linkage of simple 
prediction i^d capacity was taken fc^ gi^anted. oFor at least half an 
century almost"' as much' energy has gone injto academic predlctij^n -and 

evaluation of^cliildren^g'" as into the yredijtlon of horse/ 

•' : • ' V • ' 
races. 



\ 



An early side effect of the^ academic prediction movement, which -Ttlosily 
<ised general intelligence test results as the predictors,. Was the deyelpp-.- 

ment of individualized trading systems. It became a matter ^ of. inise suited 

■. . ■ ■ - ■ ., . ^ ■ ■■/ i: ^ . ' 

"fairness" that some dtildren should be expected to achieve rsi.oxe and 

: ' ■ ■ ^ ■^>' .'-..^ V ■ ^ . f .I'/.,-'-,. •. - 

somie less and that their report cards should reflect' each child? s';^chietre-- 

meat in relation to his individual capacity, " ^ 

A r^jf inement of itiiis procedure was the special 'atten|:ion given to 

those children whosd* -^capacitv" was high but- achievements were lov^t^^the 
•• 'V ' • v. ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . ' " 

socalle'd underachieVers. Sbmehow, • children achieving "beXpw capacity" . 

were made a special clinical gtoup* It might- equally^ have been arguied 

that, all children were doing exactly as should be^^i^xpected of them if 

only we knew enough to make accurate predictions,. ' In any case, the dis-* 

crepancy cases might hayei been called the "over-predicted," putting 

the onus on the psychologists, tether than the "underachievers," which 

put the onus on the child. Discrepancies between J'mental age" and - - 

"achievement age" are not indications of special aptitude for ^Ij^tte^ 

work,, but millions'-of dollars were invested in supporting the assumption. 

Strangely, these discrepancy variables, reflecting differerfces , 

, between "capacity" and achievement J have never been carefully studied ; 

although th^y have been enormously popular in drawing dis-tinctions between 

.i?femedial c'ases and the re^tarded. The assumption was that children with 

high capacity but low achievement belonged to a different category 



thari those sjiowiiig. uniformly low:, flat profiles,,, and thp re wSs a pervasive, 
vpessimism, afiout the educability of children with low capacity . -^as timates . y 
No wbnder pareftts of EMR ichiidreh became hostile toward schobls I . • 

'A subtle form of discr'epiancy analysis, usihg_ profile interpretations 
involves the assumption th^t Ijhe general levSi^f a profile y\elds somd .., 
kind^f capacity or •■'expectaticy^' leyel artcj that^Jlt»arture.^f roi the flat 
median -line represent needs and potentialities for remediation. By some , 
myfetidal process the average of.;severar scores becomes the "expected" \^ 

level on each variable and presumably flg^t profiles ar4 l>referred byer^^^^^^ 

, . ;-. \ ■ " ■ - ' . ■ ■ ■ .* . • '^'.."^ r 

irregtilkr onesv V This form of discrepancy analysis ;will stand!^Aip^t|) v 

'vigorous examina|:'icJn no better than simpler, approaches: using general - 
intelligence as the staiidard.\ ; , ' . ■• , ^^^^^^^^^-^^^^ . . ■ ! 

Lately, a variety of forces have broken the rigid,.mol<|s-^^ 
notions. Schcilars, reexamining studio on the nature^nyrture^cqntroversy,/ 
hive helped to- create a much more open idea of the nurturance gf/ intellx-- . 
gence '(Hunt, 1961) , concepts of. mental retardation have been revised^, to ' 

^ exclude the. facet, of incurability (Heber, 'l959\ and studies in inteirnational 
education hav^^helped to clarify the great iijflueijce of sdciat forces in 

^ the achievements of individual human beings (Halsy, 1961) . lij^ additxon, 
minority groups have militantly demanded a more guarded use of general ' 

* ... '. - " ■ ■ • Y ■. ■ • - - ■ ■ ■ 

intelligence tests. - • 
B. F.- Skinner has argued that we have permitted the ^adjeptive, as in 

v.y , '■ .... . . . . : ■ ■ 

intelligent behavior, 'to become the noun intelligence , arid the^ made ^ 
-futile speculations about its' determinants. ^Bijou ^nd others, who' have < 
urged the educational community ' to adopt the viewpoint of tlie applied 
behavior analjr^t, have argued tjffat, "a retarded' individual is one who has 
a 'limited repertory of behavior , evolving from interactioi^ with his v 
envirohmental contacts which constitute>ig history" (Bijou, ^1963) . . 



In this framework a; C0nc6t>t*^^6fi^^^^^ to be superfluous • 

; Ogden Lindsley^ has taken be the ultimate ppsition wheiijhe 

wrorte, . , < ^y'/^' - ■ ♦ ■ x ^' . ... /- 



phildren are noi: r4|ff^d|j^V' only their behavior in ave^ag^ 
enviroiiments Is s6ii||^^^|ji:^js retarded, Jn fact, it is modern ' 
sciences' ability iiq^fed^ suitable environment^ for theses 
chiiaren t;hat is vktipjiM (Lindsley, 1964, p. -62): ' ^ 

Beii^viorists have"^ been G^l^sslfxed with juissidnarles in that, both 



9 

believe. 



»ve feehavior .can' & n^tianged if the respt)nse;; is defined carefully a^d 

. '/vv ft' / " -/ ■ ■ 

the environment' is wt^jirolled to. irffluence. thekprobabilities of response^ 

i{ The.vStouAies * o%i^ on 'human capacity are jnany, but 

stiff ice it. to say that wtions of.l^ari. capacity 'are ftb^ 
t tl^an th^^y ^^ere earlieri t What, might be e^qpect^d pf* a person is^, seei^> in 
important part, to be a function of his environments v It l6 lncr.e^ 
appreciated also, that intelligent behavior has many ,nonGOgnitiva:.d^^ 
,minants- Glas'sificationg of individuals according to capacity estimates 
are; not so se cute; '^nd classifications according/to discrepahcy systems 
involving differences between capacity and a^chieyements ar^e t^nxious, 
€^ consequiently,* specific doubts arise over; such 

c4ias3ifiCcttlans as /'retarded,'^ "underachiever , "remedial case," and 
'-'learning 4^sa;bled, " ' - ^ , ' . , • 

^The itnplications make early childKood education-, particu.larly in 

■ ■■■ ■ ' ^ ' > " ■ ■■ ■ ' " .'. ■ . ^' J . ' - ' ■ • , 

' iilsatjvantaged commuriitie? , a primary target for actioni, A second terri- 

tory is testing, .wh the; new emphasi^ is pii crdfterion-referenees ^nd > 

r^Chievem^t' monitoring systems, rather than norm-'referenced/test^*; A ^ 

, related '^territory of expandirig interest eyaXuatipnj which, is yielding 

new Ippts for studying programs or the instructional environment a^ an 

-;V;\VsMll^ii^- - ' ■ . . ■ • ■ ' ■•■ • " • 

^djijtefslt t^ ;Studies of individual children. ^ ' ' * ' 



Although ill' its InifWcy, • the concept of Aptitude--Treatment- 



Interactions (ATI) is extxemely promising as a wi 



ly of looking at the ' 



varieties of capacities of individuals, depending upon the varieties of 
"treatments" to which they are. subjected (Reynolds', 1963; Reynolds and 
Baiow,' 1972) . The ATI concept, in a sense, represents a philosophy as 
well as a technical approach to the study of learners and learning . 
environments. The view stresses' the making of " deci^ons which are 
optimal rather than straightforward* estimations, of hew. much of some 
attribute , an individual has. ,: This change in orientation could help to 
take much of the onus off psychologists who, in their, measurements 
functions, too often' have been simplp iabeiers and measurers rather than 
responsible decision^^akers. - . , 



• A Look to the Near Future ' - 

On the bases of the" brief outlines of the history of special • 
education. and of some Of the current forces and trends in. the field,., it 
mdy be appropriate to consider the kind "of agenda we have for the future. 
My orientation here is only mildly proa'ctive; others will wish to ^iroject 

^ \ ..■ z ■'. ' ■ - ' ■ » 

more radical vlntiires arid describe more distant landscapes . For myself , 

■ " " ' ■ " ■ 

contemplation . of even .the relatively near problems and challenge^ turns 

out to Ije a difficult •and almost forbidding exercise. This section is 
divided into two main parts", headed i'Some Maj or Problems" and "Organiza- 
tional Changes." ^ ■ 
Some Major Problems ' ' ' 

Perhaps a 'suitable starting point is a few of the areas in wUch . 
« ' . . . ■ ■ - " ■ ■" - ' 

trends andforces; conflict and deep difficulties appear to be imminent. 

The. LaVge Cities . The 23 largest cities enroll somewhat over ten 

percent of the children bf .the nation in, public schools. These same 

Cities tiave 30: percent of the^ildren who qualify as "UiSadvautagfed" . 
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<as. defined "^^^p^^ U* S, Office of Education ptograiDs), * The lives 
of tnany children in the cities are In disorder, especially the high 
proportion f/rom minority, groups (black, chicane, Indian)* Minority *grdlip 
chlldrerjt are placed in special classes for^the eiducable mentally retarded i 
at two to four times the rate for such placement of white children. Special 
education has been used, more often than not, as. a place to isolate dis- 
orderly Children so that order can be kept in tegular programs, rsi the?: ' 
than aJ a distinctly specialized education center for carefully placed 
children. Minority group parents are rebelling against special placements/ 

and , the resulting negative labels and they are insisting on integrated 

: \ . * ' • ' , . 

programing for their children » But if difficult' chlldr^ are returned 
■in large numbers from special education. to regular classes, the teachers 
will resist and^in many situations, cities will lose* special funds which 
are provided by the sisates in accordance with strict regulations. It would 
be desirable to undertake masisive new programs to individualize instruc- 
tion along .with the use of special education personnel in support df * ^ 
regular programs, but funjls and other, resources needed f or changg — lead^shi; 
vitality, commitmient, trainers— -are usually lacking. Massive -federally- 
supported specialized school program^ of the 1960* s are uncertain at: best' 
and often floundering and dying. In the meantime residential institutions 
for children who are mentally 111, 'retarded or adjudicated delinquent are 
being emptied and the receivers, in the main, are the cities. 

There is little doubt tiiat we have crowded a large share, of children 
with problems into large urban centers which themselves seem to be in 
disorder and" which, in turn, magnif ies the disorder in the lives pf 
* children. These children have too ^ew stable and constructivle pupporta 
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. ' ■ ^■ : . , : . : 

in Jtheir lives. 'They and their life situations provide- the object toward 

- A ft , ■ ■ ■ • 

which special educators ought to rally their best resources. But the fact 

is^that, BO far> -state departments of education and institutions of higher 

education "are operated as If • they .were largely unaware of"^ the distinct and 

massive problems of special education in. the cities. There are a few 

signs that the cities themselves may organize new forces with whicli to 

"bootstrap*' their own repairs, but mostly the futute loofcs difficult, indeed, 

for special education and for all of education in the big cities. 

Funding . Always a, problem, . the funding of specialized school programs 
■•. •■ / ' ' * ■■ ■ • ' ■ ' ■ • ' ■ ' / 

•looms now as a larger and, to some extent, new challenge. The courts ate 

t * 
ordering new developments for special education but the courts have no • - 

money to provide, only power to direct. And, not surprisingly^ the 

legislatures and the Congress seem reluctant to change their -agendas and 

budgets at the. behest of the courts. The result is that special educators 

^ ' ■ ■ ' - ' ■ ' * . ' ■ . ^ 

Tiave orders for new programs just as fund raising has become ;aysevere < 

problem and, .therefore, they are forced into the position of arguing for ^ 
the reallocation of insufficient local funds. - 

* State and local authorities appear to be In the mood to hold down ' 
taxes, even though It means slighting the needs of special education, , 
because votes against the "handicapped^' are ^ no longer political suicide. 
It is a cruelty to school leaders that as institutions for the mentally 
ill and retarded are being emptied back to the communities in many states, 
corresponding action to shift funds to the -local schools^, which must bear ; 
the brunt of the i exodus, are not being taken. , - * 

Another very great difficulty is that as programs'' emerge for the inte- 
gration of special education with mainstream programs-, as Interchanges of chil-^ 
dren betx^een specialized ari? regular school elements are developed , the, eligibi- 
lity ^f the schools for state 'special earftation ^financial aids becomes 'uncertain. 



In isoine 'states, the regulations arq so written that special education 
administratorj? in departments of education are able to withhold special 
aids from resource and consulting programs. This stringent interpretation 

, . • . ' ' ' * • ; <• ■ * , ^ ' • ■•' 

deregulations causes particular difficulties in schools v/hich have ''been 

....... ;■'■"'•«'■*•'■.■ « 

mandated tp undo the» excessive labeling of children as ,reta?:ded|' disabled, 
or defective, because the specialised programs devised to carry out the 

mandates are used to deprive the sqh6.bl^ of state financial aid^. Indeed, 

' ■ • ' ■■■ ' 

■ ' ■ I • ■ ^ 

decategoxized and delabeled programs are sometimes launched at th^ sacri- 

fice of catego^cal funds. Preschool programs, known to be a ijieeded form- 

of education for children from econtfalcaliy and socially deprived homes. 



seldom involve "set aside" stations for exceptional children and, thus^^^^^ 
seldom ^qualify for categorical special education aids. 

A subtle but potentially devastating^ funding problem is the general 
I loss in recent years of development funds.' The Education. Prof essions 
I Development Act, >f or example, which provided federal funds to support 
Innovative training modes itidirectly, new service modes. In the late ^ 

1960*s and early 1970* s, has been stripped of its force and resourqes^ 
In the long run, this lack of development funds will impose severe limita^ 
tions on the generation of new concepts and leadership in special education. 

Private Schools . One convenient way for local schools to comply with 
"right to education" directives is to send difficult children to private 
schools. It creates no programmatic disturbances at locals levels. Yet it 
is beset with many dif f icultiesi chief among which is an unf ortunate ^removal 
of the chilclren ffom home and community supports. If the movement is large ^ 
in this direction, coj^sts 'dan be enormous, as thejr now are in several states, 
and pblitical forces develop to create predictable levels of use of the 
private /schools. * 
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Somotiwes a special version of the '"'medical modcX"; emerges in which 
psychiatris|:s or other noa-educat±onal specialists virctually control 
referral and jfldmiagions to prlvafe schools. The whole system can be 
tuwned to th.e»advantage of relatively affluent families— fhose^ho can • 
3ecurQ private diagnoses and maneuver through the necessary step^ of^ 
referral and placement. There is evrdence, in ^ome placGfs^ that public^ 
payments for expensive private schools tend to be one v;ay of preserving 
racial segregation. Exceptional children need all the help they can get 
'and much of it must come from thcf private sector. There are excellent 
privatel schools and many other f orm^ of private contribution to the 
educatioit^of e^lceptional children. • There is a great need to make visible 
examples of healthy interaction between" public arid private programs for 
exceptional children. But unhealthy operations and trends need equally 
to be made visible. „ , " ■ 

. . . The Distribution Problem . Special education services have always 
been maldist??^but^ed, but, never so obviously as^- now when courts direct 
that all children 'be served. One key, facet. of "the distribution problein ^ 
is that specialists tend not to go to certain high-need areas for 
employment.' For example,' it is difficirlt to place highly trained 
teachers of braiHe and of. mobility in rural 'areas where they may be 
needed to serve only a small number of widely, scattered childreiF and 
where a major portion of the specialist's time is spent in traveling.' 
Somehow, better methods 6f Recruitment and placement, for specialized . 
personnel must be found so that the obligation to servd children in ; 
normal envlronme/its can be realized. The major implementing changes 
in this domain may have to occur in the colleges i somehow they need , , 
to direct "their trainiflg efforts to p.eople who will serve where they*^ 
are most needed. * 



One solution would be for federal and state officials to organize a 
rigidly hierarchical system in which personnel needs woul4 be specified 
and corresponding training functions allocated to Institutions of higher 
education* Recruitment and placement of trainees would be monitored , 
rigidly and evaluated according to satisfaction of - specif ic needs'.^ 
There are some signs of movement that way, through encouragement of 
volutitary^coordinatloin by colleges and state departmen'ts of education 
which' is then reviewed by federal off leers before training grants are ^ 
awarded^ v ^ * ' % « ' . 

■ » . .* O , " . 

** ■ ^ 

A dliSferent approach wouW be to place training funds, in the hands 
' of local schools and agencies according to thei» needs, permitting them 
to'purchase training. It migtyf'be assumed that they would recruit, select 
and support for training; indigenous teacher^candidates, those who tjere 
firmly committed to return with their speclaiize^^^^kllls to the communities 
^sponsoring theii^« Another^ probable eff^t would be to draw training resourced 
of the colleges out to communities where they are needed; this plan would 
forc^ more .''expprtabillty" and packaging' into college training departpents 
of special eduction.- ^ ' V ■ \ \- ' ^. 

New Units for Accounting , In the process of dealing with exceptional 
children in a more integrated way and of de-labellrig them, there is a loss 
of thie^ommon method of documenting performance and progress in "the field 
special education* Reports to governmental officers and to Ctongress. « 
have typ'^cally recorded by category the numbers of ' children served and- ' 
teachers employed in special education programs* It is no- longer accept- 
able nor Accurate to keep records^ and tq apportion resources according to 
the child~±n-categorV unit. ' . • . 
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lif" the field is to develop a. broad continuum of services, many of 
them^ot involving the categorization ofV children in traditional niches, • 
it will be necessary to define new units for documenting the work of 
sjJecial* educators. Part of the answer may lie in shifting the emphasis 
to the specialized teacher or other prof essionaSi worker as the basic unit 
and permuting* him/her to be employed^vtn whatever various ways will ptfovide 
opportunities fo^ children with exceptional needs. A further step. would' 
be to fund broadly framed programs which would be justified through 
broadly framed evaluation ef for tjs. In any c^ej the definition^ dissemi- 
nation and acceptance of I'new units," other than child-in«»category, is^ 
likely to be a major challenge to special educatijlon for some time. 

/ ^ Commitment s Many perspns who are in strong positions to influence 
education are doubtful of some of the emerging principles and practices of 
special education. For example, some school administrators do n/t bend 
easily to- the ideology represented in the "right to^educStion" principle. 

' . ' ^ ' ' ■ " . . ■ ' . ■^;V ; , 

Teachers* associations and unions are not always enthusiastic about the 

■ * , - '. ■ ■ •■ > 

I ■ ' * ■ • ' '' ... * 

"mainstreaming" tjrend in school dnd community life, probably because it -ju 
involves the return of exceptional children to regular classes, which is 
viewed as a threjar of disorder and deterioration in the learning environ- 
ment for* Other pupils. ^ , 

- part of the problem, and '^of the answer^ as well, is the awareness of 

eveiryone. concerned that there are promising new models by which special-' 

'■.'«> , . ■ . . ■ • . ' ■■ / ■ 

'education can be' joined to the regular ^choo.l system to create improved • 
learning environment^ for all children. Beyond awareness, demonstrations 
of new" practices and retraining ^programs are essentials With such efforts, 
there undoubtedly can be progress in winning coinmitn^nt to the necessary 



developments j although the problem is large and formidable. Somehow, leading 
gen"eral administrators and lay leaders j such as members of ^boards of education, 



need to\be persuaded that the trends cited in this teport, suth as those in- 
volvingj inclusion and integrate 
practically right and feasible, 



volvingj inclusion and integration of exceptional children, are ethically and 



Organizatipnal Changes ^ 

■ One might predict that the turbulence of the times will and' should result 
in some restructuring of classrooms, schools, and professional organizations. 
To Borne extent, restructuring is a matter of revising concepts, but it must 
extend also to revising formal organizations o^ instituftlons and educators and 
to ^changes- in basic iegislat ion. Three ar^as^of such anticipated change are 

o 

considered below i 1) new classroom management systems, 2) ^ir^w relationships 
^between special edudation /and "remedial'* programs, .3) new bridges between 
|)rograms for the handicapped and f6r the disadvantaged. ^ 

Individual Differences: Nfew Management Systems in Mainstream . There is^ . 
a rapidly accelerating movement in the schools^ to individualize instruction. 
Jri part,, this movement derives from technological developments , such as 
criterion-referenced testing, programmed instruction, individually oriented 
classropm(ihanagemAt systems, computer-assisted instftuctidn, and task ^ 
analysis; . "Individual Differences" (IP^) as an emerging concept is very , 
different from "IDs" as known only a decade ago. The latter is mostly , 
descriptive of inter-individual differences as revealed through norm- 
.referenced procedurps. .. The new IDs are.much mot^e* relevant to the instruction^ 
of indlviduk^ls and little attention is given to norm-referenced procedures. ' ^. V 

In a sense^ special education is a second force toward t,he indiviciualization 

• V . • ... ^ ' ' . ■ / I 

of instruction, the other being the Individual Differences movement itself; 

when a confluence of these^t^o streams is achieved, schools tend to 

changfe Very rapidly, ^'it is occjurring now with, increasing frequency; for 

example, in Texas, new regional education agencies, have help-ed to lead 



the way by providing support to locrfl schools which are engaged in the* 

reformation ot special education along with tjhie installation of broad 

systems for individualization of instruction! 
9. , ^ 

It must be hoped that the "ID" and special education forces will 
' ^ • • , • ° » ■ 

converge in. increasing numbers of situations. It. will, require exploratory 

and amalgamation efforts in agencies and schools and, perhaps, especially 

in colleges and universities. Special education will turn out to be quite 

a differerrt/ structure and service wherever it joins iiKthis changing scene 

New Relationship with "Remiedial"' Specialists .^ In recent years many 

■ . <■ ■. 

> ■ ■ . . . ■ v . ' ' 

of the long-standing programs of "remedial readlng"^|iave" come over to 
special education under a "learning disabilities" bahner, partly, one 
might suspect, because there has been more money on ^e special education 
side. Distinctions to the p'oint of complete disjunctions are sometimes 
made between such fields as "remedial ''reading" and "learning disal>llity" 
but they seW tortured and destined *f or short-life. - 

Congressman Quie introduced in the Congress a proposal to fund 
speciaX prograroiji for children who score low on criterion-referenced tests 

o * • . . 

in basic academic skills (Quie, 1973). No distinctions are proposed ac- 
cording^ to whether the low-scoring child might be Ei^lR, a remedial case or 
learning -disabled. That kind of action .on a. broader ftont seems a 
promising .jstep. Divisions of children into categories 'depending upon 

♦ ' 

notions of "process disorders," as is sometimes s^id 1:o be the problem 
of "learning disabled" children, or on changing patterns of discrepancy 
analysis, as in defining the remedial case, just are not holding up. 

Movements toward this broader approach wil^l be accelerated as 
cdlleges move out of 'their traditional departments and orjganize on a 



"problems" base. Such a movement appears td^e acceleratlng# The . 

» ■ 

marked downturn in demands for regular school personnel in the past 
three years has forced a "self-consciousness and drive for reorganization 
In many^ colleges of educati^^n. It might be guessed that fragile distinct 
tix>n 'between remedial work and "learning disabilities" -will not hold up 
in such reorganizations or, at least, that they will be ^een as more 
indicative of needs for proximity than of division in the new arrangements* 

Organizations such* as tjie Council for Exceptional Children And the 
International Jleadiiig Association might well begin looking for bridges, 
and similar riew affinities ought *to be developed across relevant off ices ,^ 
in state 'departments of education* 

l^ew Relationships with Programs for the "Disadvantaged , " The negative 

attitudes towa'rd special education in the urban ghettoes is not a 

revulsion against specialized school programs— -indeed, there is demand > 

for more specialized programs which focus on oasic needs of children-- 

but an intolerance for simplistic and degrading labeling systems and 

what appears to be the isolation and rejection' of some children* 

' ■ * ' ■ . ■ *■ - • 

If and when special educators .join up with those urging broad systems 

for the individualizing of instruction in basic skills, they will be 

accepted and -will have a useful place in the school programs for children 

of the poor and disadvantaged • . - 

Special educators have had an awkward time since 1965 in clarifying 

how they wish to* relate to programs uncjer Title I of the Elementary and 

Secondary Education* Act , in part, because it was felt necessary to dis-^ 

tinguish specialized programs for the handicapped from those serving 

■ * . . 'S'^ ■ ' * . * " ' • 

"other" children. Again,, the kind of simple, straightforward proposal 

■ offered by Congressman Quie - ts^ support improved education for .children- 

• , ■ ■ • ■ ' 

whose learning is not progressing ad<tquately - seems refreshing and 



right. This proposes that the distinction between "Title -I" and special 
education, programail^ ou'ght to be - and will be - blurred if . not eliminated. 

Changing Roles of Special .Eiducatidn Personnel 

" ' . •- ' ■ ' 1 • ' • ■ . ■ • . ' ' ■ 

Most attention in this chapter, so; far, has gone to the general 

changes in the domain of special educatl^on. . All such discussion is rele- 

■ - . - ' ' ■ ' 

vant to roles of special educators, at liaast in the sense' of indicating 

.. - ■ , • ■ . • ■ ..1 ^ 

the changing 'external and internal boundaries within which roles are 

- ■■ , • ■• •• ■ L , * ' ' 

defined. But It may be well to focus somfewhat more systematically and 

■ . ■ i i ' ' 0 

'■■•].■''.'■ 

specifically on the topic of roles. iv ' , ./^ 

Special Edifcatibn as a Support Systeni y It appears already to bey 

the case now and a likely persisting trend \that more spedial educatio^:- 

■• -> *'.■'." " ■ ' . 

teachers will go into what ifiight be called Support roles, tetming with 

• • ■ ■ ■ ■ . . . \ " ^ ' ■ " . . '. ' 

regular teachers, rather than operating largely in separate classes, 

■ ■ " ■ ■■' v^-. , ' . 

schools, and centers^-. Some of the implicatiotls of this change are, 
. . special education personnel id.ll be lelss Ic^ntified with 
"categories*' of exceptionality. ^ ' — . / v 

•■• r ■ - ■-. ■ ■ .. ■ -.^-^ ■ ' ^ 

.regular teachers will, both through formal training andv 

• ■ . > / . ■ ■ • _ . ■ \ ■ 

work experience with special educators, become more 

■ ■ • • ■■ ■ ' ' 

knowledgeable and resourceful in dealing with exceptional 

a • . ' . ' • ■ . ■ . ■ , . • ■■ . 

pupils.' ' ^ J 

-' ■ , ■ ■ » . ■ • • » 

/. .special education personnel will be -Selected and' prepared 

* - ' . - • • • 

. . for more indirect influences in the schools, as In ^ ' 

consultation and "change ' agent" roles'.^ . 
• ...major restructuring of college training prt)grams for special 
education personnel. • .> 
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More In-School Chil d Study . It might be' predicted that traditd^onal 

■ ■ r-T— T^— ■ ■ , ; ■ ■ ■ ' Oi 

methods of referring children to specialists for diagnosis jwi 11 decline; 
in p^abtice. and, instead, a diagnostic capacity wjll be built lip within 
individual school buildings. Some of the implications of such a change, 
with sp^iEcial referent^e to personnel roles ^ are, ; ^ a * 

...more dependency upon diagnosis by teams including school 

principals, special and regular teachers and others who also . 



3 



carry re3ponsibi|lity for follow-tlirough instruction* 



^..more use of * spedialists such as psychologists in indirect 
roles as trainees and consultants to^ school-based. personnel. 



*..much less simpleVategorizing of and prediction for children 

■: ■ • ; • \' - ' 

and moire explicit orientation to .the planning and evaluation 



of instruction. - 
^...demise of the 'Vaiting lists" for child study. ' 
//.broad integration of diagnostic functions within the 
^ school into learning centers, which may alsd include 

-V ■ ; " , : - % ' 

instructional matetrials and the library. . 

^ ■ . I " • • ■ ■•. 1- V 

...more study of the child's school and total life situat4.on 

■ v^" . ' ■ " *; ^ 

as ah a*djunct to direct assessment 'o£ the- child himself . 
...more continuirig involvement of parents in studying children 
and in making programmatic decisions. c 
"...more effects on total school atmosphere as programs for 
excejptional^ children are integrated. 



\ 
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Simplified Formal Systems. for Professional Standards ^ as anticl- 

pated here, boundary lines of the field of special education are changing 
* and showing mfpe overlap with other territories, such as "remedial"' and 

"disadvantaged" programs, along with decategorization of Internar struc-^ 
* tutes, a variety of implications may be fot^seen* 

...a reduction in the number of different*k%ds of special 

■ ■' \ ' • ' . ^■ ■ • . 

. • . cducatlop. certificates. 

■ • - ■■ ■ • • .. - " • . • 

...more individualized responsibility by special educators V ' 
^ , to document their own competencies and performances. ' ' 
. : ...more active p^r^cipation in expanding pifSgrams of continuing ^ 

education"^ as a means of enhancing professiohal development 

and performance^ 



. * . ; General Outlook for the Future , . . 

'■.»*■' ■ ' . - * 

Trying to consider the total complex qf^ forced and trei^ds of the 
moment, their possible flevjelopment in the near future, and the.capacity ^ 
of the^.field to regponjfl, what can be anticipated with respect, to -the^.^ 
general quality of the developments? It appears to thi^ writer that we 
must expect great unevenness in'' developments during^ Jthe ridlkt Tew years; 

There are situations in which special educators of great vitality ^are 
leading the way in the reformation of schools to the end that all * 

) ■ . • • ' I Q^. " " ■ 

children, eveti those with major exceptionalities, are act^ommodated with ^ 
good effect. In such cdmmunities Vright to education" and "dui process 
are welcomed as useful concepts and forces. "But in dther places 
"^special educators S^buried in ideas and pracitices of a f^ade ago . - . ^ 
and they are fighting against the pressures' for change. , 



» ■ ♦ . 



V - .. ■.'Vr-'?; '^i Similarly, in some stated -leadership and funding pattertts' are being f 

■■'y'^ -^M^ilr'^-r' ... ■ ■■ ■■. ■'■ ' ..' ■' ■ , ■ . ■ / '■' 

- r, >^ stretched to help build new programs to se^ve all chil,dren; but in others^ 
, - . :;!;jt 'i,a;4 rules' are observed^ all the morerd^ligently as bulwarks against cliange.. 
"^'^'■^i,"'^^;': It seems likely that special educators of the more vitarl, moving style ' 
"■■I'if'^l- • '%ill 'have thfe greater influertce witji general educato-ts. .Such influence is' 

■'-■^■■•-^ '-^'l&i-'f '^Mr-- ' ' ■ . . . : - ■ , : ' ■ • ■ . . " L 

^^^itical to developments ofithe present and immediate future. If one looker • 

V ^v•■;>•f,/• ■ t:^^V' ■ ■ / ':' . • 'X-, - .. ■- ■ ■ . 

' : 3;VV' i^'4o- tKe large cities, for example-, line control of educational programs is • 

^;||f going to general aidmi'nistrators in newly defined sub-areas or districts. . In 
- ;.? . / .Si"/ some- of these districts special education is regarded as equivalent to 
.. V --ki-M "dfental hygiene" in its instiiarity and irrelevance to broader issues, but 
; ^'^ii'-tl:---^ 0thBrs,\as- one of essentialiorces for the general redesign of tl^e - 




■ 'W, ■ 

schools 



■■ . ;ii|tegration on an even brqader base is occurring in many states 
Where-new super departments of "human services" are being" formed. ' Those 
. whd| wish to protect special education as a set of .mainly^ categorical, 
, clxnical operations, will have b'ut little impact in the^e major new con- 
I gioraexat^s. But where there' is njpre openness and vitality, special 
education can lead the way in tljese broad.struetures ahd help to Create 
fu||Br and more coordinated services to those ^in need. > 

A ■disappointing aspect of the general outlook i's that tl^ere is ^ 
littleBWamental energy spent. on and ,so ilew redlly compelling ideas 
' relatik|.^H^^if ted , children . Following Sputsnikv • interes t surged in , " 
assuri^lSfgli supplies of brain power to sociitally essential functions • 
as seen from a kind ot nattlonally defensive-position. . Research on . 

■ : • ■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ 

' creative thinking has shown promise and expiin^ed some awareness, but; 
. sdlL there "are- not the kinds^ o^ fundamental ^stirrings necessary to ^ 
generate needed programs for the gifted. 
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. ' ^ AO 

One of the emerging ideas and structures of 6ome promise concerns 
* what might be called "technical assistance" Or "support systems" at a\ 
national l^vel. What hope there is in the area of education for the 
gifted may well depend upon the success of a new U. S,* Office of . 
Education-supported Leader^^hljgL^raining Institute (LTI) in that field,^ 
/ The LTI has the mission , of mobilizing systematic supports from across 
the nation for those who try to.;ijiipr6ve programs for the gifted; Similar 
national assistance systems have been created lately in the fields of 

early education for the handicapped, learning disabilities, and programs 

. • ' • - ■ • ■ ■■ " ^ . 

, in "regular schools" for exceptional pupils^ The attitudes as well as 

th^ specific activities, of these programs, >hich stress the rallying* of 

support to schools trying. to serve exceptional cHildren, are extremely 

important. 

' ' ^ ■ ,-■ . ■ ■ •■ • ■ - ■ -^S-:- ■ -.^ ■ ' . 

If the basic premise of this chapter is correct, that special educa- 
tion is in the- early phases of a maj or transformation which can be charac- 
teri#ed ks negotiating for an integrated place in education, then, above 
all else, support should tie ^provided fo^ change. A particular need and 
, hope is that special educators will be carefully pla^^ful, to the point 
of explicitly dpcuinented planning, and that the funding sources in pur 
field will' loosen fthe bindings on their regulat so tha^t the necessary ' 
^^evelopmental^ork for the difficult period ahead can be accomplished. 
An example of needed action is provided by the Training Division of 
the bureau of^^Education for the Handicapped of the U. ,S. Office of ' 
Ejiucatioh. * In the p^st two^ye^s, it has offered to all of its grantees 
the opportunity to go to /'bloc" grants and to break put of categorical \ 
, gr^ants, on ^ the condition that a careful plan was presented-^- including a 

<?^.' ■ ■ • . • ■ 



definite plan for evaluation^ And with regard, to evaluc^tion, the focqs 

was shifted to essential outcomes, rather than to processes which might 

or might not hear valid relation to program goals. 

% 

This, kind of flexibility, extended, replicated, and tesponded |:o 
seriously, and a genuine sharing of knowledge and tools among all 
agencies might possibly produce interesting activities 'for special 
educators and valuable education for ^exceptional children. v> 

■ ; ;■ ' - ■ . • " . ' ' ' * S 

A Personal Statement on Alternatives and Preferences 

<,■•'■ 

This final section is a largely personal expression of ^prefe'rences 
for goals special educators ought to seek and the instrumentalities 
they might use, I have tried to consider topics which touch on iaost of 
the trends, forced, and problems discussed in the earlier sections of 
this paper. • ' 

The "i:lght> to education"- principle , §pecial 'educators are in the 
middle of what must be judged to be a truly remarkable event, one with 
profound philosophic and practical implications. This is the declara- 
tion that every child, eveu the most profoundly handicapped, shall be 
given formal opportunities to learn as a part of the public education 
system. Right to eduoation makes no reference to payoff for Society 
or various institutions ; the enhancement of the life of the individual 



is tCe sole consideration and goal , 



Of course, some special educators and many others do not believe 
fully in the right to feducation principle. They will^resist .the 

difficult s^^ps neofessary to achieve full igiplementation 6f the prin- 

' h -\ - ■ •■ • 

ciple in programs for the profoundly l^ndicapped. Many educators 
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still believe tMt education is a privilege and 'that children who' fail 
to meet the standards, established by school authoritfies should be de- \ 

mitted, . ' ^ 

ThQ^ education of severely handicapped children talcc\ojnuc^ time 
and money and -some educators may feel that sucfh expenditures Uessen 
resources spent on other children. There is no evidoijcti to^suppoKt 
. si^ch a "thesis; indeed, it ^ be argued tho^t improvements in educa^*^ 
Dnal opportunities for the handicapped result in enhanced education 
for/ other children. In any case, I believe that special educators ^ 
oi^Jht to'^ stretch themselves to the very edge of their powers at this'?^ 
strategic ti-me to help achieve in fact an appropriate education *£or 
every child. ' . ^ V ^ 

\, Legislation, ' The field of special education £inds itself 
. increasingly hamstrung by. a system of. categorical funding and account- 
ing// The "categorizing" and "labeling" of children, as presently / 
praGticed in special education, is largely unnecessary and self-defeat 
ing. The public outcry Ag ainst the practice is mounting rapidly. The 
key practical changes required are' at- the level of legislation and « 
regulations, at both federal arid* state levels.- In a more fundamental ' 

sense, of course, the problem is conceptual and getting a "tu^n a^tQund 

. , ^ ' ' 

on basiKi' concepts in th^^^^ield may prove to be the most challenging 

^problemii i ^ . ^ 

- * One relativdjy siiiiple way to be^n wor*:^g our way out o£^e 

problem is to make ^ the highly cpn^etent "special educator" the unit 

. ■ ■ 

^ on which special-state and federal, financial aids are paid, rather 
■ / I- * • . V 

than to insist that «the/ctiild-in-categ is the unit wftLch activates 
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special aids' So long as there are incentives for putting children 
on rosters of th^ "handicapped" we will' continue on tivc self-defeating 
journey^hi^g aids, to "specialized personnel" and opening up the 
tfays by which'they can serve children, who need highly individualized 
programs should put special education' into a new position in the urban 
communities wheye it is now in bad, repute. Along x^ith the shift in 
"aids to a personnel unit, government agene-ies can, of course, require 
carefully framed programatie plans by which the personnel will be 
used. 



ThiS'^r^ient for the demise of categorical aids directed only 
to their .narrowest forms. In a broader sense, categorical funding for 

. ■ ' ■ ^ ^ :'■ , ■ 

Special programs seems essential for the forseeable future.. There are 
those who will wish t6 pre^etve narrdjtzly categorical aids and the pre- 
sent child-in-category accounting systems but their narrow perspective, , 
whteh permits special educators to stay in the bounds of the traditional 

' categorii' attd..,to excuse themselves from many of th^ difficult problems 
of. education in urban-gtiettoes, .Indian reservations. and elsewhere, is 
notj, I b^lie^, a viable alternative for ±he futiire; unless, of ^course, 

. one x^ishes to see the field defined in terms of only £he.raost severely ~ 

■ ■ - ? - ' - /■ ." ■ 

and profoundly handicapped. • . ; 

A Broader Responsibility . An alternative to the. narrow concept 
' of special education and a corollary to the point of view expressed " - 

above favoring cfecategorization, is that special educators move aggres- 
. sively on a broader front. Following are some of the* domains in which ^ - 



Special edueatoro might wall mke a contributlonj (a) installing 
systems for individualizing instruction for all children; (b) improving 
education of children of minority groups through application of indi-l 
vldualizfed instructional systems; (c) forming new coordinating s.tr uc- 
tures with fields such as "remedial reading;" (d) establishing Support 
systems for children with unusual needs so tliat they may he r^atained . 
in "mainstream" situations and yet receive proper instruction; (e) 
leading the V7ay in strengthening research. and development activities 
in education in the context of the"^eeds of exceptional children; 
(f) leading the way in self and institutional development by^aunching 
retraining afld program redesign activities qf broad character 
urging this broader mission, my assumption and belief is that special 
educators have a contribution to make in all of these , domains • A fur- 
ther assumption is that if the field does not move. on this broader 
front it <d.ll increasingly fait to draw energetic and able young people 
to its ranks and fail for itself and for the children 1^ presumes to - 
serve to>e an actively and broadly engaged element in open^society • 

• shared authority . One of the clear messages from much of the 
social change in America in recent decades is that the basic policies"' 
of institutions serving people should be and shall be made by ehe 

people affected. On this basis, college students have asserted th^ir 

• ' /i' ^- . 

roles in higher education, welfare recipients theirj^ in welfare agen- 

* ^ , •* ^ • ^ 

cies, and parents their rights' to influence local school policies. In 

0 '«» 

special education, the concept^ of shared authority is also being im- 
plemented at. the level of decisions- affecting individuals - in the 
form of due process'* procfedures .* 'Special educators have had extra- 
ordinary opportunities to work with parents indiyidually and in groups 



and presumably they are in the position to help lead the way in 
developing school-wide syatems^hat provide for parCicipaCion of al.l " 
persons affected in the decisions to be made. Assuming that one 
believes that authority' for^bosic policy formulation ought to rest 
.with those effected by therfr5liclCs - and not everyone "see^this as 
a positive v^alue^-^hen special educators have the basis for leading 
the way in creating new systems foi^structuring' school policies and 
oj^etations. 



• /'Two Broad Alternatives " ^ - 

■ -Taken- together and on the positilve side, the above four elements 

comprise 'a broad agenda for tlie future of special education, one which' 

will stretch the imagination' and energies of everyone involved. Taken 

to'gether, but on the- negative side, special education has the alterna- 

tive of a narrowly "defined future , serving only the severely handicapped 

v;ith special supports for special enclaves. . The fact , is, I th'ink, that 

racist of society - including most general administrators and leaders in 

education - see special eliucation, in its narrower,, versions and^ has lit- 

tie sense of the btoadler mission Which it might perform* 

/ But some general educators and many special educators do see the. 
• ■ 

importance of opening up the enclaves and of joining the larger effort 
to serve all -children. Th^e severely handicapped need not be neglected 
.as special education opens 'up and extends its eng^pments with regular' 
education and .the community at large. Indeed, as special Education 
spreads its involvements; in broader domains, understanding and oppor- 
tunities for those'" handicapped should expand correspondingly. 



^ Decisions ar|i being mdde every, day in many places and at many levels 
on the" extent to which special education v7iH proceeS in narrow categories 
or on a broader ffont, the. extent to which spijcia'f educa;:ion will join'in 

. efforts Jor broad individualization of .instruction, the ways "due process 
: requirements will or will not.be imjjlemented in the schools,- the ways-new . 

■ legislation-win effect program development:, the ways roles of special 
educko'rs ^^U be defined iii new certification standards and on many 

* * * ' ■ ^ 

other topics. • ? - 

Even the biologists concede that "thd new -fevolution" could be thV'-* 
product of Ihuman awareness and decisW, rather^ than simply of blind 
fcroe^Wtr^Ads.^ An unusual set of opportunities is present for 
special educators at 'this 'time to. influence their future' and that of 
the children they serve, hopefully, .their decisions, will be equal to 

' ■ ■■■■ • ■ ■ 

the challenge. , ' 
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